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without attributing it to any direct instigation of the
Japanese Government. Had it been necessary, it is
safe to say that more or less official Japanese agents
would have been found to foment sedition and
.rebellion amongst the Koreans, even as they have
done on more than one occasion in China during the
past ten years. But as every Japanese adventurer
and earth-hungry colonist who drifted to Korea from
1885 to ^94 was *n a Ver7 real sense an agent provo-
cateur^ the Government at Tokyo could well afford
to await the inevitably resultant crisis, which would
provide it with the opportunity to replace Chinese
moribund suzerainty by an effective Japanese pro-
tectorate.

When the crisis occurred, it found the Peking
Government, as usual, full of sound and fury, but
ignorant as ever concerning the nature of the problem
and the strength of the forces with which China
was confronted. It found Li intent, as was his wont,
on discovering some way out of the difficulty, which
should preserve the outward composure.of China's
" face " whilst avoiding the stern arbitrament of war.
It has been frequently asserted by writers and
diplomatists, speaking with the voice of authority,
that Li welcomed, if he did not provoke, the war with
Japan in 1894. The assumption was natural enough
for those who looked only upon the surface, who saw
in Li the only high official in the Empire who had
ever devoted money and energy to the organisation of
considerable naval and military forces on Western
lines. It was natural also for those who were accus-
tomed to identify him with the bellicose sentiments
of the Tsung-li Yamen, because they heard these
sentiments applauded and endorsed by some of the